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THE 22ND CPSU CONGRESS will surely go down 
in history as one of the more dramatic events in the 
life of a party from which drama has rarely been 
absent. The highlights of the Congress were the 
open airing of Sino-Soviet differences over the treat- 
ment of the Albanian Workers Party and the full-scale 
attack on Stalin and the anti-party group. Neither was 
foreshadowed in the agenda announced for the Con- 
gress. All the advance preparations pointed to the 
new party program and the revision of the party rules 
as the sun and the moon around which the convocation 
would revolve. This was to be the Congress which 
would illumine the future, outline the road to com- 
munism, and celebrate the triumphal march of Soviet 
power to a dominant position in the world. 

Whether planned or unplanned, this was not quite 
the direction which the Congress took. Khrushchev did 
devote a long speech to the new parity program and 
Kozlov made the expected report on the new party 
rules, but as the Congress unfolded, both program and 
rules disappeared into the wings, and a host of absent 
figures, Stalin and Mao, Hoxha and Shehu, Molotov, 
Kaganovich, and Malenkov moved into the center of 
the stage. The past and the present invaded and 
displaced the future, and the delegates found them- 
selves being escorted on a journey into Hades instead 
of concentrating on the vision of the Promised Land. 
As the crimes of Stalin and the anti-party group were 


One of the most eminent American experts on the 
Soviet Union, Professor Fainsod of Harvard University 
last appeared on these pages with a study of Khru- 
shchev’s rise to power ("What Happened to ‘Collective 
Leadership’ ?,” July-August 1959). He is the author of 
How Russia Is Ruled (Harvard University Press, 1953) 
Smolensk under Soviet Rule — University Press, 
1958), and other works. 


unfolded, one sensed in the performance almost a ritual 
act of sacrifice, as if the party could not be readied 
for the future until the horrors of the past had been 
exorcised. 


The Background 


To see the Congress in perspective, one must view 
it in the context of developing events. On the domestic 
front, Khrushchev could point with justified pride to 
continued rapid industrial progress and striking mili- 


tary and scientific-technical achievements in the space} , 


realm. As he openly acknowledged at the Congress, 
too much capital was tied up in too many unfinished 
plants and investment plans were consequently over- 
extended, but despite these evidences of inefficient 
planning, the industrial growth rate remained high. 
In agriculture the picture was less rosy. The banner 
harvest of 1958 was followed by two mediocre crops, 
and the 1961 harvest, although improved, also fell 
short of 1958. Shortages of meat and dairy produds 
were admitted, though Khrushchev placed the blame 
on a great increase in effective consumer demand. 
On the eve of the Party Congress Khrushchev gave 
every evidence of being solidly entrenched in command 
of his party machine. The so-called anti-party group 
had been humiliated and demoted, and they seemed 
to offer no threat to his power. Yet, in one sense theit 
status was anomalous. Labelled anti-party, they still 
retained their party membership, and, in some cases, 
even occupied positions of dignity and prominence. 
For reasons which are still obscure, the cries heard a 
the 21st Party Congress that Molotov, Kaganovich, 
and Malenkov be expelled from the party were no 
carried through. In this respect, at least, the anti-patty 
group represented unfinished business; the 22nd Patty 
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Congress offered Khrushchev an opportunity for a 
final settlement. 

Within the international Communist movement 
trouble was brewing, with ideological and policy dif- 
ferences between the Chinese and Soviet Communist 
leadership still unresolved. The compromise declara- 
tion patched together at the Moscow meeting of the 
81 Communist parties in November-December 1960 
provided a surface show of unity, but the subsequent 
exacerbation of relations between Moscow and Albania 
and the Chinese adoption of the Albanians as a client 
party gave protestations of amity an increasingly hollow 
ting. Thus Khrushchev confronted a challenge that 
presented him with unpalatable alternatives. If Chinese 
and Albanian defiance were allowed to go unanswered, 
there was the risk of spreading ideological infection 
and the danger that Soviet leadership of the bloc and 
world Communist movement would be further under- 
mined. If the issue were brought into the open and 
the demand for capitulation too sharply posed, there 
was the possibility of a split in the ranks of the 
international Communist movement which would deal 
it a serious blow. It is against this background that 
one must understand Khrushchev's decision to make 
the 22nd Party Congress the occasion for a show of 
strength and to concentrate his fire on the Albanian 
party leaders rather than the Chinese. Whether he 
hoped through this maneuver to avoid a direct con- 
frontation with the Chinese while still reasserting Soviet 
leadership we do not know; if that was his design, 
the Congress was soon to reveal that it miscarried. 


PROBLEMS OF FOREIGN POLICY also engaged 
the attention of the Congress planners. In this area, 
the Soviet leadership professed satisfaction wita the 
state of its relations with the so-called unaligned nations 
of Asia and Africa, and the presence of delegations 
from the ruling parties of Guinea, Ghana, and Mali 
at the Congress was hailed as a harbinger of the 
magnetic attraction of communism for all ex-colonial 
peoples. Cuba occupied a special role at the Congress, 
the symbol of Latin American liberation from the 
imperial oppression of the United States and the sup- 
posed forerunner of a series of revolts which would 
catry the anti-colonial struggle into the inner preserve 
of the leader of the imperialist camp. There were indi- 
cations, both before and during the Congress, that 
Soviet policy in the underdeveloped parts of the world 
was undergoing reexamination, and that its distribution 
of future largesse would provide special encourage- 
ment for “friendly” neutrals that followed the Soviet 


foreign policy line, cut their economic ties with the 
West, organized their economies on a “socialist” basis, 
and made room for local Communists in their governing 
arrangements. 

Relations with the West cast a darker shadow over 
the Congress. Here the most disturbing developments 
from the Soviet point of view were the rearmament 
of West Germany, its growing economic strength, the 
prosperity of the Common Market countries, and the 
prospect that an integrated Western Europe including 
Britain would present a formidable barrier to Soviet 
expansion in Europe. The immediate tasks of Soviet 
foreign policy as seen from Moscow were to arrest 
these tendencies toward unity, to bring disintegrative 
forces into play, and to force the West to make 
concessions to rising Soviet power without igniting 
a nuclear holocaust. 

The Berlin crisis and such far-flung Soviet opera- 
tions as Laos and the Congo take on meaning in this 
context. In their different ways they represented prob- 
ing operations designed to test the stamina of the 
Western community and to take advantage of such 
opportunities as opened up to extend Soviet influence 
or power. Pressure continued to be exerted, both 
before and during the Congress, in the form of the 
Soviet resumption of testing, the demonstrative terror 
of the 50-plus megaton bomb, the firing of ballistic 
missiles into the mid-Pacific, and the demand that the 
Finns join in “defensive” actions against West Ger- 
many. Since the cumulative effect of these measures 
was to precipitate a war scare, Khrushchev also used 
the platform of the Congress to temper his brinksman- 
ship by postponing his December 31 deadline for the 
conclusion of the treaty with East Germany and by 
indicating throagh Gromyko that the road to a reso- 
lution of the Berlin crisis was still open, though the 
terms of a possible settlement were left vague. 


The Issues 


The problem which Khrushchev faced at the Con- 
gress was to demonstrate that the cause of communism 
could be effectively advanced on a world scale without 
risking the destruction of a thermonuclear war. The 
perspective which he set forth emphasized the rising 
military and economic power of the Soviet bloc, the 
declining position of the West, and the expectation 
that the West would adjust to this changing correla- 
tion of forces by peacefully surrendering positions 
which it was no longer capable of defending by force. 
While Khrushchev did not exclude the possibility 
that the West in an act of madness might embark on 
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a thermonuclear war, he tended to minimize the danger 
on the assumption that superior Soviet military power 
and counsels of peace and reason within the Western 
camp would operate as restraints. In the Khrushchevian 
vision, the West might have to be prodded along into 
yielding its positions by pressure and threat and by 
coaxing and guile, but on the inevitability of surrender 
he permitted himself no doubts. 

For most people in the Soviet Union who remember 
the casualties of the last war there is much in Khru- 
shchev’s promise of victory without H-bombs which 
holds out great appeal. The fact that the Soviet 
government found it necessary to withhold from its 
own citizens news of the resumption of nuclear testing 
and that the test series when finally reported was 
presented as a necessary defensive measure to ward 
off the threat of Western aggression testifies to a 
widespread yearning for peace among the Soviet 
people—a sentiment which the leadership can manipu- 
late, but not wholly disregard. The ambiguous formula 
of peaceful coexistence which Khrushchev has chosen 
as his springboard to world power has its semantic 
attractions inside the Soviet Union as well as outside. 

But there are also those in the Communist camp 
who see the Khrushchevian vision as a rationalization 
for inaction and as a betrayal of the revolutionary 
cause. It was to these views that Khrushchev referred 
in his October 27 speech to the Party Congress when 
he said: 


Some attack us, accusing us of allegedly simplifying or soften- 
ing our assessment of the international atmosphere when we 
emphasize the need for peaceful coexistence in present con- 
ditions. We are told that he who insists on peaceful co- 
existence allegedly displays some kind of underestimation of 
the essence of imperialism and even sinks into contradiction 
with the Leninist assessment of imperialism. 


Reaffirming his own faith in victory-as a result of the 
emerging conjuncture of forces, he went on to condemn 
those 


. . . hopeless dogmatists who, having learned by rote the gen- 
eral formulas about imperialism, stubbornly turn away from 
life. . . . It is such a position that the diehard Molotov still 
upholds. He and his like do not understand the changes in 
the world atmosphere and new phenomena in life. They fol- 
low in the wake of events and have long since become a brake 
and a ballast. 


Khrushchev chose to point the finger at Molotov, 
but it was the Chinese whom he really had in mind. 
From the beginning the Chinese Communist leaders 
displayed the deepest skepticism toward Khrushchev's 
thesis that the imperialists could be defeated without 


1 Pravda, October 29, 1961. 


war. In Chinese eyes, the Khrushchev strategy with 
its long drawn out prospect of competitive coexistence 
and eventual peaceful capitalist surrender was founded 
on illusions, and they did not hesitate to propagate 
their views in the international Communist movement, 
where they found some open and more covert support 
among impatient party leaders seeking a quick road 
to power. 

Among those who rallied to the Chinese banner 
were the leaders of the Albanian Party, Enver Hoxha 
and Mehmet Shehu. Disaffected in the first instance 
by Khrushchev’s efforts to woo their enemy, Tito, 
back into the bloc, critical of the consequences of the 
1956 de-Stalinization campaign, resenting Soviet inter- 
vention on behalf of their intraparty enemies, they 
came increasingly to share the Chinese evaluation of 
Khrushchev as a revisionist lacking in revolutionary 
ardor. After breaking with Khrushchev, they adopted 
the Chinese as their protectors and patrons. 


Attack and Counterattack 


It is against this background that the Soviet-Chinese 
confrontation at the 22nd Party Congress assumes its 
special drama. The first sign of impending trouble 
was the failure of a delegation from the Albanian 
Workers Party to appear at the Congress. Then came 
Khrushchev’s attack on the Albanian party leaders 
in his Central Committee report, in which he charged 
them with departing from “the generally agreed line 
of the whole Communist movement on the most 
important questions of modern times,” reviving Stalinist 
methods in Albania, and “coming out against the 
course of the 20th Party Congress.” * While the mean- 
ing of the indictment was clear, and perhaps as much 
aimed at the unmentioned Chinese as at the Albanians, 
it was still phrased in general terms, more in sorrow 
than in anger, and it appeared to leave the door open 
to the Albanians to “abandon their mistaken views” 
and to return “to the path of unity’ and ‘‘friendship 
with the CPSU.” 

Two days later Chou En-lai rose to bring the greet- 
ings of the Chinese Party to the Congress. After 
some polite words praising Soviet achievements, he 
launched into a diatribe strikingly different in tone 
from Khrushchev’s report. Where Khrushchev had 


expressed the hope for a “normalization” of relations | 


with the United States, Chou En-lai denounced the 
Americans as “the most vicious enemy of peace,” and 
the Kennedy administration as “more deceptive and 
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adventurous” than its predecessor. He insisted that 
“all the activities of American imperialism show that 
we are still confronted with the danger of war and 
that the people of all countries must heighten their 
vigilance.” Where Khrushchev condemned Yugoslav 
revisionism in rather cursory fashion, Chou coupled “the 
Yugoslav revisionist clique’ and American imperialism 
as the main enemies. Chou’s most biting remarks were 
reserved for Khrushchev’s attack on the Albanian 
party. Said Chou: 


We hold that if a dispute or difference unfortunately arises 
between fraternal countries, it should be resolved patiently 
in the spirit of proletarian internationalism and on the prin- 
ciples of equality and unanimity through consultations. Any 
public, one-sided censure of any fraternal party does not help 
unity and is not helpful in resolving problems. To lay bare 
a dispute between fraternal parties or fraternal countries 
openly in the face of the enemy cannot be regarded as a 
serious Marxist-Leninist attitude. Such an attitude will only 
grieve those near and dear to us and gladden our enemies. 
The CCP sincerely hopes that fraternal parties which have 
disputes or differences will unite afresh on the basis of Marx- 
ism-Leninism and on the basis of mutual respect, independ- 


ence, and equality. This, in my opinion, is the position which | 


we Communists ought to take on this question.* 


Perhaps to emphasize his displeasure, Chou En-lai 
shortly afterwards departed for Peking, where he 
was given a full-dress welcome by leading Communist 
dignitaries including Mao. Meanwhile, speaker after 
speaker at the Congress joined in denunciation of the 
absent Albanians. But there were also a few con- 
spicuous abstentions; the North Koreans and the 
Vietnamese remained silent. 

In the course of the whole debate, there was no 
direct reference to the Chinese until Khrushchev in 
his concluding remarks replied to the absent Chou as 
follows: 


The leader of the delegation of the Communist Party of 
China, Comrade Chou En-lai, in his speech expressed anxiety 
over the matter of openly raising at our Congress the ques- 
tion of Albanian-Soviet relations. As far as we understand 
it, the main thing in his speech was alarm that the present 
state of our relations with the Albanian Workers Party might 
influence the cohesion of the socialist camp. We share the 
anxiety of our Chinese friends and appreciate their concern 
for the strengthening of unity. If the Chinese Comrades de- 
sire to apply their efforts to normalization of relations on 
the part of the Albanian Workers Party with the fraternal 
parties, then hardly anyone can make a better contribution 
to the solution of this problem than the Communist Party 
of China. This would really benefit the Albanian Workers 
Party and would ccrrespond to the interest of the whole 
commonwealth of socialist countries.* 


* Ibid., October 20. 
4 Ibid., October 29. 


Then Khrushchev launched into a violent attack on 
Hoxha and Shehu, charged them with having imposed 
a reign of terror on their party, accused them of 
having taken the initiative in openly ventilating their 
differences with the Soviet Union, and left little doubt 
that the break with the Albanian party leaders was 
irreparable. Peking, meanwhile, went out of its way 
to identify itself with the Albanians, and there was 
not even the hint of a reply to Khrushchev’s suggestion 
that Chou En-lai might use his good offices to heal 
the breach. 

Thus it is clear that the 22nd Party Congress can 
hardly be considered a success in asserting Khrushchev’s 
leadership of the Communist camp. The effect of the 
Chou En-lai - Khrushchev confrontation was to drama- 
tize disunity. While Khrushchev’s denunciations were 
directed at tiny Albania, and Chou En-lai’s most bitter 
barbs were reserved for the Kennedy administration 
and Tito, no special ingenuity was required to recog- 
nize the two main antagonists and the sharpness of 
their differences on underlying Communist strategy. 

What Khrushchev hoped to accomplish by airing his 
grievances against the Albanians at the Party Con- 
gress must remain a matter of conjecture. Did he 
suppose the Chinese’ economic difficulties, their depend- 
ence on Soviet aid, and their interest in not further 
embittering Sino-Soviet relations would lead them to 
keep silent while their Albanian ally was being humili- 
ated and isolated? If so, the miscalculation was a 
serious one. Or did he take the possibility of a Chinese 
reaction into account and decide nevertheless to bring 
the issue into the open as a way of showing his strength 
and demonstrating the overwhelming character of his 
support in the Soviet party and in the world Communist 
movement? If that was his purpose, there can be no 
question that he was able to mobilize what, in another 
connection, he described as an “arithmetical majority,” 
but the victory was won by flouting Chinese sensitivities, 
and the cost has yet to be measured in the deterioration 
of Sino-Soviet relations. 


Purge of the Purgers 


In the grand design of the Congress, the attack on 
the Stalinism of the Albanian leaders was coupled with 
a much broader and far-reaching indictment of the 
repressions of the Stalinist era and its alleged exemplars, 
the leaders of the anti-party group. The assault on 
Stalin followed a curious course. Although Khru- 
shchev’s opening report on behalf of the Central Com- 
mittee quoted Lenin’s demand that Stalin be removed 
from his position as secretary-general of the party, and 


iv 


offered general criticism of the “mistakes” and “‘dis- 
tortions’” associated with personality cult,” there 
was no bill of specifications and indeed there were 
even a few words of praise for the Vozhd. (“Of course, 
Stalin had great merits in the party and the Communist 
movement, and we give him his due.) But as the 
Congress gathered momentum, the indictment of Stalin 
and the wealth of detail cited to illustrate his crimes 
and to involve Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov, and 
Voroshilov in them went far beyond anything contained 
in Khrushchev’s secret speech to the 20th Congress. 

Drawing on police archives, A. N. Shelepin, the 
chairman of the KGB, charged Stalin, Molotov, and 
Kaganovich with personal responsibility for sanctioning 
the executions of Postyshev, Kossior, Eiche, Rudzutak, 
Chubar, Krylenko, Unshlicht, Bubnov, and many other 
party and government leaders during the Great Purge.* 
He told the story of General Yakir, who, condemned 
to death, sent a last plea to Stalin proclaiming his 
innocence and ending, “I die with words of love for 
You, the Party, and the country, with limitless faith 
in the triumph of communism.’’ On the letter Stalin 
had written, “A rascal and a prostitute,” and Voroshilov, 
Molotov and Kaganovich had added similar notations. 
Shelepin also described how in June 1937 the Old 
Bolshevik Lomov, a member of the bureau of the 
Soviet Control Commission, was arrested and executed 
at the order of Molotov and Stalin on the ground that 
he had had “friendly relations” with Rykov and Bu- 
kharin. Shelepin charged Malenkov with personal re- 
sponsibility for the “Leningrad Affair,” for the execution 
of Voznesensky, Kuznetsov, and many other prominent 
workers. 

Khrushchev’s concluding speech was in some respects 
even more sensational. “You have heard Comrade 
Shelepin’s speech,” he declared. “He disclosed a great 
deal at the Congress, but of course he did not by 
any means tell all that has now been revealed. Thou- 
sands of absolutely innocent people perished, and each 
person is a whole story. Many party leaders, statesmen, 
and military leaders lost their lives.” * He described 
in great detail the suspicious circumstances surrounding 
Kirov’s assassination and the subsequent investigation, 
and left the inference to be drawn that the whole 
affair was organized by Stalin and Kirov’s jealous rivals. 
He confirmed the fact that Ordzhonikidze had com- 
mitted suicide after his brother had been arrested and 
shot, and that Svanidze, the brother of Stalin’s first 
wife, was also executed as a spy for Germany after he 
refused to ask Stalin’s pardon. He also verified the 


5 [bid., October 27. 
6 Ibid., October 29. 
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story which had long circulated in the West that Marshal 
Tukhachevsky, General Yakir and the other distin. 
guished military leaders who were sent to their death | 
on the charge of being agents of the German General 
Staff were executed on the basis of false documents 
planted by Nazi intelligence. And perhaps Khrushchey 
revealed more than he intended when he told how 


within the year, while attending a conference in Alma 


Ata, he was approached by General Yakir’s son who 


asked him to explain the death of his father. “What 


could I tell him?” he asked the Congress. More than 
most rhetorical questions, it left a great deal unsaid. 
The climax of the attack on Stalin came with 
Khrushchev's suggestion that a monument be erected | 
in Moscow ‘to perpetuate the memory of comrades 
who fell victim to arbitrary rule’ and with the decision 
of the Congress to remove Stalin’s body from the 
mausoleum in Red Square.? One of the high points 


of the Congress was the speech of Madame D. A. \ 


Lazurkina, party member since 1902, who rose to 
support the proposal that Stalin be ejected from the 
mausoleum. Madame Lazurkina, an old lady who 
worked with Lenin in her youth, described how together 
with many other Old Bolsheviks, she had been arrested 


without cause in 1937, had suffered through two anda § 


half years in prison, a sentence to a forced labor camp, 
and seventeen years in exile, during all of which time 
she had defended Stalin and argued with her fellow 
prisoners that it was impossible that he could have sanc- 
tioned their arrests. Rehabilitated at the time of the 


20th Party Congress, she at last had her eyes opened to 
Stalin’s evil deeds by Khrushchev’s secret speech. “I con- 
sider,” Lazurkina stated, “that our marvelous Vladizair 
Ilich, that most humane man, must not lie side by side 
with that person, who, even though he rendered services 
in the past, before 1934, next to Lenin he should not 
At which point Khrushchev interrupted, ‘Correct.’ 
And Lazurkina continued, “I always carry Ilich in my 
heart, always, Comrades, in the most difficult moments 
. and yesterday evening I counseled with Ilich; it was 

as if he stood alive before me, and he said: it is un- 
pleasant for me to lie side by side with Stalin, who 
brought so much harm to the party.””* The next day | 


Stalin was moved. 


OBSERVERS OF THE Soviet scene will probably 

long debate the reasons which impelled Khrushchev to | 
use the forum of the 22nd Party Congress to re-open .| 
subject of Stalin’s crimes and to crown his attack with | 


7 For the resolution, see sbid., October 31. 
8 [bid. 
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that last act of total repudiation symbolized by the re- 
moval of Stalin's body from the mausoleum. Khru- 
shchev’s own official version in his concluding speech 
suggests that he would have gone much further in ex- 
posing Stalin’s abuses of power at the 20th Party Con- 
gress had he not been hampered by the leaders of the 
later anti-party group. According to him they continued 
after the 20th Congress to sabotage his efforts, ‘fearing 
lest their part as accessories to mass repressions be 
brought to light.” With the rout of the anti-party group, 
presumably the obstacle was removed. “Our party is 
doing this,” Khrushchev proclaimed, “so that similar 
phenomena will never be repeated.” ° 

In saying this, Khrushchev may well have articulated 
the heartfelt hopes of the bulk of the party membership, 
but the circumstances of the Congress suggest that 
Khrushchev’s own motives were probably more complex. 


9 [bid., October 29. 


In assailing Stalin, Khrushchev was also attacking and 
seeking to denigrate the remnants of the anti-party op- 
position within his own party as well as the opposition 
outside. The elaborate documentation of the involve- 


ment of Molotov, Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Voroshi- 


lov in Stalinist repressions and the assault on the Stalin- 
ism of the Albanian party leaders (and by implication 
also the Chinese) represented an effort to tar all these 
Opposition elements with the same brush, to discredit 
and cauterize any past, present or future opposition 
which might seek to rally under the Stalinist flag which 
his most formidable rivals, the Chinese, still held high. 

In launching this massive exposure of Stalinist re- 
pressions Khrushchev appeared to be playing a somewhat 
dangerous game. It could hardly escape the notice of 
thoughtful people in the Soviet Union or outside that 
the party leaders of Khrushchev’s generation—personali- 
ties such as Mikoyan, Kuusinen, Shvernik, and the First 
Secretary himself—were themselves deeply involved in 


Know Thy Enemy 


Comrade workers, men and women, engineers, employees, 
men of science and art, and all working people of our 
country! We are gathered here, on Red Square, to raise 
our proletarian voice in complete support of the sentence 
passed by the Military Collegium of the Supreme Court 
against the enemies of the people, the traitors of the 
Motherland, the betrayers of the workers’ cause, the 
spies, the diversionists, agents of fascism, the vile, 
despicable Trotskyites.* . . . These murderers aimed at 
the heart and brain of our party. They have lifted 
their villainous hands against Comrade Stalin. By lifting 
their hands against Comrade Stalin they lifted them 
against all the best that humanity possesses. For Stalin 
is hope; he is expectation; he is the beacon that guides 
all progressive mankind. Stalin is our banner! Stalin is 
our will! Stalin is our victory! 


—Khrushchev, January 30, 1937 (Pravda, January 31). 


Stalin elevated certain curtailments of intraparty and 
Soviet. democracy, inevitable under conditions of an acute 


* The reference here is to the second of the Great Purge Trials, 
held January 23-30, 1937, which resulted in death and prison 
sentences (the latter tantamount to the first, in that the prisoners 
disappeared without trace) of outstanding Bolshevik leaders 
such as Yuri L. Pyatakov, Leonid P. Serebryakov, Nikolai I. 
Muralov, and Karl B. Radek, on grounds of “treason,” “diver- 
sionism,” “sabotage,” “planning the restoration of capitalism,” 
and a host of similarly plausible crimes. 


struggle against internal and external enemies, to the 
level of standards of intraparty and state affairs. He 
flagrantly flouted the Leninist principles of leadership 
and committed arbitrary actions and abuses of power. . . . 
Thousands of absolutely innocent people perished, and 
each person is a whole story. Many party leaders, 
statesmen, and military leaders lost their lives... . 
When we investigated [some of these cases] . . ., we asked 
Molotov, Kaganovich, and Voroshilov: Are you in favor 
of rehabilitating them? Yes, we are in favor, they replied. 
But it was you who executed these people, we said with 
indignation. So when did you act according to your 
conscience—then or now? But they gave no reply to 
this question, they will not give one. 


—Khrushchev at the 22nd Congress, Oct. 27, 1961. 


The routing of the antiparty group is a major victory 
of our party and its Leninist Central Committee, a victory 
whose significance for the entire cause of Communist 
construction is difficult to overestimate. Today we all 
have a more accurate picture of the disaster from which 
the party, the people, and the country were saved by the 
resolute actions of the Central Committee and personally 
of Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev, who played an out- 
standing part in the unmasking and routing of the 
factionaries. Comrade Khrushchev did that excellently 
and in a Leniriist manner. 


—A. Shelepin at the 22nd Congress, Oct. 26, 1961 
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Stalin's crimes, and the question might well be raised 
as to why they still sit in the seats of the mighty while 
Molotov and Company have been cast out. It may 
or may not be significant that Mikoyan in the course of 
a long speech to the Congress made no reference to 
Stalinist repressions or to the involvement of the anti- 
party group in them, but largely confined himself to 
setting forth his ideological differences with its mem- 
bers.1° Whether this much more cautious and gingerly 
approach to the problem points to differences with 
Khrushchev on how Stalin and the anti-party group 
should have been handled must, in the present state of 
our knowledge, remain a matter for speculation. Perhaps 
more immediately meaningful is Khrushchev’s obvious 
confidence that as the winner in the intraparty struggle 
he can separate himself from all responsibility for the 
repressions of the Stalinist era. Since it is the victor who 
writes Soviet history, Khrushchev’s confidence may not 
be misplaced. 


The Plot that Failed 


The role assigned to the anti-party group at the Con- 
gress forms a fascinating story in itself. For the first time 
the Soviet public has been given a detailed, if still official 
version of what happened in June 1957 when the anti- 
party group organized its so-called “arithmetical ma- 
jority” in the Presidium to unseat Khrushchev. While 
much of the material now released on the June events 
became known outside the Soviet Union at the time 
through the unusually revealing dispatches of Giovanni 
Boffa in the Italian Communist paper /’Unita and of 
Michael Lucki in Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), within the 
Soviet Union itself information was much more tightly 
restricted, and the wide-reaching ramifications of the 
_conspiracy were only gradually divulged with the fall of 
Bulganin in 1958 and the confessions of Pervukhin and 
Saburov at the 21st Congress in early 1959. Now the 
Soviet populace has been officially informed that Voroshi- 
lov also joined in the plot, thus making clear that the 
so-called anti-party group in the Presidium mobilized 
seven votes to Khrushchev’s four and that it was only 
the appeal to a hastily summoned special meeting of the 
Central Committee which saved Khrushchev. 

The assault on the anti-party group at the Congress 
had its antecedents in previous actions. At the 21st 
Party Congress, I. V. Spiridonov, Leningrad Party Secre- 
tary, N. V. Podgorny, the Ukrainian Party Secretary, and 
others close to Khrushchev launched a bitter attack on 
the anti-party group and demanded that stern measures 
be taken against them. Despite their call for retribution, 


10 [bid., October 22. 
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no further disciplinary action was invoked, and the mem. 
bers of the group were permitted to retain their party 
cards. It was reasonably inferred at the time that there 
was a powerful segment of party opinion which was not 
then prepared to support any form of drastic retaliation, 
While Khrushchev’s decision to renew the attack at the 
22nd Congress did not necessarily mean that such qualms 
had entirely evaporated, it did reflect his determination 
to crush his opponents and his confidence that the exist- 
ing constellation of forces would support him. 


The treatment of the anti-party group at the Congress 
varied with its members. Saburov and Pervukhin were 
virtually ignored; both had previously confessed their 
sins and both were duly punished, Saburov by losing his 
seat on the Central Committee and by demotion to an 
obscure post as a factory manager, and Pervukhin by 
being deprived of his alternate status in the party 
Presidium and his membership in the Central Committee. 
Bulganin, whose confession of “nominal” leadership of 
the anti-party group had been made at the December 
1958 Central Committee plenum, was also largely dis- 
regarded, except for a rather ominous paragraph in 
Shelepin’s speech in which he accused Bulganin of hav- 
ing stationed his bodyguards around the government 
building where the Party Presidium met in June 1957 
and charged that there was “evidence that the plotters 
were ready to resort to the most extreme measures to 
achieve their dirty aims.” 1! Shepilov, as an old Pravda 
editor, was reserved as a special target for Pavel Satyu- 
kov, the present occupant of that post. Denouncing 
Shepilov as a ‘‘careerist, political schemer, and double 
dealer,’ who thought he saw how the wind was blowing 
and moved over to what he expected would be the 
winning side, Satyukov called for his expulsion from the 
party along with the leaders of the anti-party group.” 

The role assigned to Voroshilov was uniquely piquant. 
Chosen as a member of the Congress Presidium, he was 
condemned to sit in silence while his reputation was 
besmirched. Rumor has it that he tried to gain the floor 
to reply when Polyansky taunted him with “the repres- 
sion of innocent people, especially the cadres of military 
leaders,” but the chairman gavelled him down.'* His 
statement of recantation, which ‘for health reasons’’ was 
read for him by a proxy, was a pathetic tale of an old 
man who “had been led astray,” but it provided an 
opening for Khrushchev to show clemency and forgive: 
ness, and Khrushchev revelled in the part.1* Said 
Khrushchev: 


11 [bid., October 27. 

12 [bid, 

18 For Polyansky’s speech, see #bid., October 24. 

14 For Voroshilov’s statement, see #bid., October 29. 
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Comrade Voroshilov has been sharply criticized. This criti- 
cism has been correct because he has made great mistakes, 
and Communists cannot forget them. But I feel that our 
approach to Comrade Voroshilov should be considerate and 
magnanimous. I believe he is sincere in condemning his 
actions and in his repentances. [He] has lived a long life, 
has done much good for our party and the people... . I 
think that Klementi Yefremovich will actively fight together 
with us for the cause of our party. (Stormy applause) '* 


IF THERE WAS MERCY for Voroshilov, there was 
none at all for Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Molotov, the 
leaders of the anti-party group. Malenkov was de- 
nounced as a close associate of Yezhov and later Beria; 
he was accused of having been responsible with Yezhov 
for the decimation of the Belorussian party in 1937, of 
having played equal havoc in Armenia and many other 
areas, and of bearing primary responsibility with Beria 
for the Leningrad purges in 1949 and 1952. Kagano- 
vich was described as a sadist who had been responsible 
for mass arrests of leading transport workers and for 
similar purges in the Russian republic and the Ukraine.*® 

Molotov, too, was accused of direct responsibility for 
mass repressions, of cold inhumanity and stony indiffer- 
ence to the sufferings of the innocent, but the attack on 
him assumed broader dimensions. As an Old Bolshevik 
with a record of party service which long antedated 
Khrushchev’s, and as an ideological spokesman of ortho- 
dox Leninism in its most revolutionary form, he posed 
a threat which the others did not. His most serious, 
crime, it would appear, was that he remained unregener- , 
ate in his beliefs and that his ideological position largely 
coincided with that of the Chinese. As Satyukov de- 
scribed it: 


.-The delegates to the Congress must know that in October 
of this year, prior to the very opening of the Congress, 
Molotov sent a letter to the Central Committee. In this 
letter without once mentioning his undermining factional 
activities against the Leninist Party, against the decisions 
of its 20th Congress, he again tried to appear in the role 
of an interpreter of Leninism and again attacked the Central 
Committee and the CPSU Draft Program. 

.». Molotov asserts that the new program is allegedly 
anti-revolutionary in spirit... . Molotov declares that the 
Draft Program, if you please, does not tie up Communist 
construction in the USSR with the prospects of revolutionary 
struggle of the working class in the capitalist countries, with 
the prospects for the world-wide socialist revolution. .. . 

Molotov goes so far as to make the monstrous statement 
that the Draft Program circumvents the difficulties of the 
struggle and orients the party and people [towards the 
view] that the further advance toward communism .. . 
will take place without revolutionary struggle. . . . Molo- 


8 Ibid. 
"See especially Shvernik’s speech, ibid., October 26. 


Unity—How Monolithic? 


The speeches made from this rostrum by our dear 
guests and the messages of greeting the congress has 
received from the fraternal parties reflect the great 
unity of the ranks of the world Communist move- 
ment and confirm once more that all the Marxist- 
Leninist parties approve and support the Leninist 
policy of our party... . 

The speeches made at our congress . . . have 
shown that the fraternal parties stand unanimously 
behind the 1957 declaration and the 1960 statement 
{of Communist parties}. The socialist camp has 
again demonstrated the monolithic unity of its ranks 
and the growth and increased cohesion of the forces 
of world socialism. (Applause) 


—Khrushchev’s speech to the Party 
Congress, October 27, 1961. 


We do not recall an instance when anyone passed 
with such dizzy speed from expressions and vows of 
eternal friendship to unbridled anti-Soviet slander 
the way the Albanian leaders have done. Obviously 
in this way they expect to prepare the ground to 
win for themselves the right to the handouts of the 
imperialists. The imperialists are always ready to 


pay 30 pieces of silver to those who split the ranks 
of communism. 


—Khrushchev, ibid. 


It is absurd and unbelievable to claim . . . that 
Albanian leaders . . . “with dizzy speed” changed 
their attitude towards the Soviet Union and the 
CPSU. Equally unbelievable is the monstrous 
calumny alleging that Albanian leaders are linked 
with the imperialists. . . . Mister Khrushchev has 
effectively sabotaged any future international meet- 
ing, because by publicly and unilaterally attack- 
ing our party, he has placed the Albanian Workers 
Party in a position of inequality. .. . 

N. Khrushchev was not supported in the 22nd 
CPSU Congress by all the representatives of the 
Communist and Workers parties. Out of the 80 
foreign delegations present during the proceedings 
of the Congress who either spoke or addressed 
greetings in writing, 34 representatives of the 
brotherly parties did not associate themselves with 
the slanders and accusations of N. Khrushchev. . . . 


—Speech by Enver Hoxha, November 7, 1961. 
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tov asserts that the Draft Program contains pacifism and 
even revisionism. . . .17 


Without access to Molotov’s letter, it is, of course, 
impossible to know how accurately Satyukov describes 
its contents, but if its general direction is as represented, 
its resemblance to the Chinese position is striking. In- 
deed it is not too farfetched to suggest that when 
Khrushchev’s ideological spokesmen were directing their 
heaviest fire against Molotov they were at the same time 
polemicizing with their Chinese adversaries. Khrushchev 
sought to make sure that the Chinese platform would 
have no resonance or response within the Soviet party, 
on whose monolithic support he counted in his struggle 
for leadership of the world Communist camp. 

The renewal of the attack on the anti-party group 
inevitably raised the question of the strength which it 
commanded in the party. Did it still pose a threat to 
Khrushchev’s hegemony in any way? Perhaps anticipat- 
ing this question, Shelepin in his speech to the Congress 
declared: 


We are speaking at our Congress about the anti-party group 
not because it represents some kind of danger for the party. 
Oh, no! The members of the anti-party group are political 
corpses who do not represent any danger now, not even 
the shadow of a danger. We speak about these reactionaries 
to lay bare once more their true face, to underline once 
more their utter insignificance. . . .18 


On the basis of such information as is available, it is 
impossible to challenge Shelepin’s description of the 
state of internal party affairs. This much perhaps can 
be said. Even if the anti-party group retained some secret 
sympathizers in the party after the events of 1957, it is 
highly unlikely that they would have come out into the 
open in organized form once Khrushchev’s strengthened 
position had become so powerfully manifest. If this 
‘interpretation is correct, the resumption of the attack on 
the anti-party group must be seen, not as a testimonial 
to the immediate threat which its members posed, but 
rather as a prophylactic action designed to destroy them 
forever as possible rallying points for any future opposi- 


17 [bid., October 27. 

18 [bid. 

19 At this writing (November 11), no official announcements 
have been forthcoming on the fate of the anti-party group. At 
the Congyess, many delegates loudly demanded that Molotov, 
Malenkov, and Kaganovich be expelled from the party, but it 
perhaps deserves notice that Mikoyan conspicuously refrained 
from joining in the demand, and that Khrushchev, while vio- 
lently denouncing the group and never referring to any of its 
members except Voroshilov as comrades, did not specifically 
call for their ejection from the party. The Congress resolution 
on Khrushchev’s Central Committee report also omitted any 
such demand, although it approved the measures taken by the 
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tion, to warn against the danger of factionalism in 
general, and to emphasize that those who are tempted 
to take such a path will have to pay a heavy price. 


Insurance for the Future 


The new party rules adopted by the Congress make 
clear that factional activity of any kind will not be 
tolerated. In a rather extraordinary paragraph (No. 27) 
which appears on its face to endorse the principle of 
inner-party democracy, there is a warning that “broad 
discussion, especially discussions on an all-Union scale, 
of questions of party policy must be carried out in such 
a way asto... prevent the possibility of attempts to 
form fractional groupings destructive to party unity or 
of attempts to split the party.” *° To underline the point, 
F. R. Kozlov, in his report on the new party rules, stated; 


Naturally one must not allow a situation to come about 
in which the party can be drawn into a sterile discussion 
at the whim of some small group of muddleheaded or imma- 
ture people, in which individual anti-party elements can 
undertake actions leading to the subversion of party unity. 
... That is why the rules provide guarantees against 
attempts by an insignificant minority to force its will on 
the majority, as well as against attempts to form factional 
cliques and to split the party.2! 


The most important novelty in the party rules is the 
adoption, in modified form, of the principle of rotation 
in office. Under the new system not less than one-quarter 
of the members of the Presidium and the Central Com- 
mittee will be “renewed” at all regular elections, and 
Presidium members will “as a rule’ not be elected for 
more than three successive terms. Outstanding individ- 


uals of proven usefulness, however, may serve in these 


bodies for longer terms, provided that they are reelected 
by not less than three-quarters of the votes cast in secret 
ballot. Central Committees at the union-republic, tert 
torial, and regional level are to have at least one- 
third of their membership “renewed” at each regular 
election while lower party Committees will be similarly 


Central Committee in exposing and “ideologically” routing the 
antiparty group, and it also “indignantly” condemned theit 
“subversive factional activity” (Pravda, October 31). Accord: 
ing to The New York Times (November 8), when reporters | 
asked Khrushchev at the preceding day's Kremlin reception if | 
it had been decided what was to be done with Molotov, Khru- 
shchev replied, ‘We have not decided. It is a matter of no prac 
tical importance.” There have been unconfirmed reports, how 
ever, that Molotov as well as Kaganovich and Malenkov have 
been expelled by their primary party organizations. 4 
20 For the complete text of the new party rules, see Pravda | 
November 3. 

21 [bid., October 29. 
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required to “renew” at least half their membership. 
Members of executive party bodies at these levels “may 
be elected for not more than three terms’ while secre- 
taries of primary party bodies ‘‘may be elected for not 
more than two successive terms.” Again, special excep- 
tions are to be made for highly qualified individuals, 
provided that they are reelected by the necessary three- 
quarters majority. 

In explaining these changes to the Congress, Khru- 
shchev pointed out that they were designed to accomplish 
three purposes: (1) “to provide a guarantee against 
any recurrence of the cult of personality,” (2) to open 
the way to the promotion of talented young people to 
leading party posts, and (3) to enable the party to root 
out leaders who organize ‘‘family circles’ around them 
and engage in “mutual concealment of shortcomings 
and mistakes in work.” 2 While the rules on their face 
provide a formal mechanism by which even Khrushchev 
could be voted out of office, it is highly unlikely that this 
prospect occasions him any loss of sleep. More important 
than statutory niceties is the actual structure of power 
within the party, and as long as Khrushchev retains a 
tight grip on the party apparatus, it can safely be pre- 
dicted that he will emerge as one of those party workers 
who, in the language of the party rules, “by virtue of 
their recognized authority and high political, organiza- 
tional or other abilities’ are eligible for reelection to 
executive bodies ‘for a longer period.” 7 As Kozlov 
put it, “It is essential to say that the principle of a 
systematic renewal of the party organs is closely linked 
with the principle of continuity of leadership... . 
Without a more or less steady group of leaders, the 
continuity of leadership or the transfer of accumulated 
experience cannot be insured.” 24 

On the other hand, the party rules sanction and 
legitimize what can only be described as a new form 
of permanent purge. In the hands of a strong party 
leader like Khrushchev they can be manipulated not only 
to rid the party apparatus of the inefficient and to make 
way for the able, but also to eliminate those who prove 
troublesome, to reward the faithful, and to maintain 
sufficient uncertainty about future prospects to evoke 
sustained effort as well as loyalty to the leader’s cause. 


Turnover in the Echelons 


Data released at the Congress indicate that these proc- 
esses of “‘renewal’’ are well under way. At the present 
time the party includes 8,872,516 members and 843,489 


Ibid., October 19. 
*8 Ibid., November 3. 
Ibid., October 29. 


candidates—9,716,005 in all—of whom more than one- 
third have been added since the 20th Congress.2* Ac- 
cording to Kozlov, “the composition of the central com- 
mittees of Communist parties of union republics and 
{of} raikoms and obkoms at the last elections was 
renewed by 45 percent, and the composition of gorkoms 
and raikoms by 40 percent.” *® The new Central Com- 
mittee chosen by the 22nd Party Congress is substantially 
larger than its 20th Congress predecessor: 175 members 
and 155 candidates compared with the respective 1956 
totals of 133 and 122.27 Of the 1956 contingent of full 
members, less than a half were reelected, and among 
the new alternate members the overwhelming majority 
are new names. 

Turnover at the Presidium level was less drastic, but 
still substantial. Four members of the old Presidium— 
Madam Ye. A. Furtseva, A. V. Aristov, N. A. Mukhit- 
dinov, and N. G. Ignatov—were dropped from that 
body, and one new member, G. I. Voronov, added. 
Voronov, one-time first secretary of the Orenburg obkom, 
where his leadership in producing a series of consistently 
good harvests attracted attention, was elevated to an 
alternate membership in the Presidium group in January 
1961, at which time he also became the first deputy 
chairman of the Russian Bureau of the party. His pro- 
motion to membership in the Presidium recognizes his 
important role in leading a successful drive to lift agri- 
cultural output in the Russian Republic this year. As a 
result of these changes, the size of the Presidium has 
been reduced from 14 to the following 11 full members: 
Khrushchev, Kozlov, Mikoyan, Suslov, Brezhnev, 
Kosygin, Podgorny, Polyansky, Kuusinen, Shvernik, and 
Voronov. Casualties among the alternate members were 
more extensive. Ya. E. Kalnberzin, A. P. Kirilenko, 
D. S. Korotchenko, P. N. Pospelov, and N. G. Per- 
vukhin lost their places, while only two new alternates, 
S. R. Rashidov, the Uzbek first secretary, and V. V. 
Scherbitsky, chairman of the Ukrainian Council of 
Ministers, were added. The effect of these changes was - 
to reduce the alternate list from nine to five, with only 
three alternates, Grishin, Mazurov, and Mzhavanadze, 
reelected. 

At the same time the number of Central Committee 
secretaries was expanded from five to nine. Khrushchev, 
Kozlov, Suslov, and Kuusinen carried over from the old 
secretariat, while the following five newcomers were 
added: A. N. Shelepin, head of the Soviet security 


25 See Titov’s Credential Commission Report, ibid., October 22. 
26 Ibid., October 29. Italicized terms refer respectively to re- 
gional, provincial, city and district party committees. 

27 For the list of new members and candidates, see sbid., No- 
vember 1. 


police; P. N. Demichev, Moscow first secretary; I. V. 
Spiridonov, Leningrad first secretary; L. F. Ilyichev, in 
charge of Agitprop activities for the union republics in 
the Central Committee secretariat ; and B. N. Ponomarev, 
a department chief in the Secretariat responsible for 
relations with the international Communist movement. 

In announcing the composition of the new secretariat, 
the Soviet press departed from the usual practice of 
listing members in alphabetical order and put Kozlov 
in second place, immediately after Khrushchev.** Since 
Kozlov had already been singled out as the only official 
aside from Khrushchev to present a major report to the 
Congress, these moves were widely interpreted as im- 
plying that Kozlov was the designated heir apparent. 
Whether he will succeed over the years in validating his 
claims remains to be demonstrated. 


The Congress on Balance 


For the moment at least, Khrushchev’s status as leader 
of the Soviet Communist Party appears to be beyond 
challenge. The paeans of praise that were heaped on him 
at the Congress provided an almost embarrassing re- 
minder of the Stalinist “cult of personality’’ which the 
party was ostensibly repudiating. Indeed, so apparent 
was the parallel, that Khrushchev himself was impelled 
to take note of it: 


In many speeches at the Congress, and not infrequently in 
our press, special emphasis is laid on my person in discussing 
the activities of the Central Committee. My role is stressed 
in carrying out the most important measures of the party 
and the government. Now I appreciate the kind sentiments 
guiding these comrades. May I, however, emphasize most 
emphatically that everything said about me should be 
addressed to the Central Committee of our Leninist party, 
to the Presidium of the Central Committee. Not a single 
major measure, not a single responsible speech has been 
made on anyone’s personal instructions, but is the result 
of collective discussion and collective decisions. .. .2° 


Even though historians with long memories will recall 
that Stalin too in his early days sang the virtues of collec- 
tive leadership, there is danger in pushing the parallel 
too far. Unlike Stalin, Khrushchev seeks where he can 
to rest his power on persuasion rather than terror, and 


28 Ibid. 
29 [bid., October 29. 


You 


respect. There is no room in his formula of governance 


his style of leadership makes a place for consultative 
procedures both within and outside the ruling group. 
In contrast to Stalin, he has sought to incorporate his 
authority in the party and to make it the paramount in- 
strument of his rule. But, as the 22nd Congress demon- 
strated, Khrushchev remains a Stalinist in one important 


for oppositional factions, and any effort to derogate his 
personal authority is likely to meet short shrift. 

If the result of the Congress was to confirm Khru- 
shchev's place at the pinnacle of the Soviet power pyra- 
mid, the same cannot be said of his position in the inter- 
national Communist movement. Despite his show of 
strength at the Congress, the Albanian Party leaders 
continued to defy him from Tirana, and the Chinese 
Party leadership openly identified itself with the Alba- 
nian cause. The effect of the Congress was to dramatize 
the rift in the world Communist movement and to set 
the stage for a continuing struggle for ascendancy be. 
tween Khrushchev and Mao. While the reverberations 
of the struggle will probably be contained within the 
Soviet Union itself, the severity of the attack on Molo- 
tov’s criticism of the party program may well have been 
intended, not merely as a rebuke to the Chinese, but as 
a warning to those elements in the Soviet party who 
might be tempted to echo his heretical views. The 
perspective which Khrushchev unveiled at the Congress 
—its promise that communism will eventually triumph 
on a world scale without a nuclear Gétterdammerung— 
is likely to find a much more powerful sounding board 
of support within the Soviet Union and the other more 
industrially advanced nations in the Soviet bloc than it 
will with Communist leaders in the less advanced nations 
who seek a quick road to power and find themselves 
held back by Soviet counsels of restraint. The Chinese 
demand for a more aggressive strategy cannot but appeal 
to the latter group. The fissures which have already 
revealed themselves in such important outposts of Asian 
communism as the Indian and Indonesian parties, a 
well as elsewhere, are symptomatic of the strain. 

The 22nd Party Congress did not relieve these ten- 
sions. If anything, it exacerbated them. The Chinese 
leaders were not overawed by the loyal legions which 
Khrushchev succeeded in mobilizing. The vision of 
the Communist future unveiled at the Congress left a { 
most important question unanswered—whose vision, | 
Khrushchev’s or Mao’s? 
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